POLISH LITERATURE
Walloon, a Frenchman, or an Italian. He lived in
Poland between i no and 1135 and transcribed a number
of the legends of the country in a rich and rhythmic
prose. His works had a wide following. Gallus was
succeeded by Matthew Cholewa and Vincent Kadlubek,
two bishops of Cracow, and by Bogufal or Boguchwal,
bishop of Poznan. Kadlubek enjoyed for many years
a considerable popularity as a chronicler. He was born
in 1160 and educated at the University of Paris; he
became a Cistercian monk and died in Poland in 1223.
He was a spirited writer and commentator on the events
of his time. Among succeeding writers of note may
be mentioned Martin Polonus, who died about 1280;
and Jan of Czarnkow, historian and panegyrist of Casi-
mir the Great, who died a hundred years later. With
the exception of the few works we have mentioned,
Poland has no early literature in the native language;
the reason doubtless being that at first national education
was almost entirely in die hands of ecclesiastics, most
of whom were strangers to the country, and unfamiliar
or impatient with its speech.
The first book printed in Poland was issued in 1474
by Giinther Zainer, who set up a press in Cracow.
Some forty years later a Silesian named Hieronymus
Wietor began printing in the Polish tongue. The first
complete work so published was issued at Cracow in
1521. It was called The Speeches of the Wise King Solo-
mon, the translation, as the printer announces in a
preface, being executed by one Jan Koszycki, and
dedicated to Anna Wojnicka, wife of the castellan of the
city. In the following year a Life oj Christ, translated
into Polish by Balthasar Opec, and adorned with wood-
cuts, appeared from the same press. Among other
printers who achieved some repute in Poland during the
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